The Two Sudans: Some Aspects of the South
African, historical memory is surprisingly short. Many
of us, in connection with the Homeric controversy were
taught that primitive and illiterate peoples are capable
of handing down long and complicated histories through
many generations. But the African chief who knows the
names of his ancestors for ten generations is exceptional,
and generally then they know little else but names.
Within the uniformity of colour there is the widest
diversity. Hamites from the east have blended with the
true African and the result is a multiplicity of tribes and
languages.
Eight or nine tongues are spoken in the southern part
of the Fung Province ; a dozen are current in Mongalla.
There are probably a hundred languages and dialects
spoken in the Sudan to-day. Customs, beliefs, material
culture, vary from tribe to tribe. Some can scarcely
ever eat meat; for others the normal diet is a mixture
of blood and milk. The Zande a generation ago were
practising cannibalism. There is the widest range of
temperament, from the somewhat sullen aloofness of the
Latuka and Shilluk (this is a trait of the Masai and seems
generally associated with Hamitic blood) to the vivacious
imitativeness of the Acholi. The Dinka seems to have a
particular capacity for nursing a grievance.
From the foregoing some of the special problems of the
south will begin to appear. First and foremost, is that
of education, in its widest sense. We can faintly picture
the bewilderment of palaeolithic man if he had suddenly
found himself in the streets of ancient Babylon or Thebes.
But we take ourselves and our civilisation so much for
granted that it is with difficulty that we can realise that
the impact of our civilisation on the African must produce
a bewilderment almost as great. Our ideas are no less
strange to him than our machines, the mental gap is
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